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HOUSE DEBATING TAX BILL 


Outline of Provisions of Tax Measure Reported by 
House Committee 


The tax bill, with its new levy on undistributed corporate 
income, was introduced in the House on April 21st and 
brought up for consideration on the 23d. Debate is limited 
to sixteen hours and passage by the House is expected by 
May Ist or 2nd, without material change. The Senate 
Finance Committee announces that it will commence hear- 
ings on the bill some time during the week of April 27th 
without waiting for final House action. 


When the President suggested new taxes to meet additional 
expenditures for the soldiers’ bonus and the Soil-Conserva- 
tion Act, he indicated that there would be needed some form 
of permanent taxation to raise $620,000,000 a year and tem- 
porary levies totaling $517,000,000 over a period of three 
' years. The Ways and Means Committee in its report ex- 
presses the opinion that the proposed tax on undistributed 
corporate earnings would raise an average of $620,000,000 
when it comes into full operation, and that other levies in 
the bill would yield $173,000,000 the first year, which is the 
average temporary tax suggested by the President over a 
period of three years. For the other two years, the Committee 
asserts that the problem must be left to the next session of 
Congress “which can act more intelligently in the light of 
conditions then existing.” 

The Committee did not follow the President's suggestion 
that the temporary yield of $173,000,000 a year be based on 
excise taxes on the processing of certain agricultural products 
and on a “windfall” or “unjust enrichment” levy. The excise 
tax was thrown overboard entirely and as a substitute the 
Committee recommended that the present capital-stock tax 
be continued for a year at one-half the present rate and the 
present excess-profits tax be continued for a year, instead 
of discarding both taxes entirely, along with the corporate 
income tax, as suggested by the President. The Committee 
estimates that the reduced capital-stock and excess-profits 


Thank You 


To the several hundred readers of the Information 
Letter who have returned the postal cards indicating 
the items in the Letter which are of chief interest to 
them, the Association extends its thanks. If you are 
one of those who laid the card aside for attention 
later, please fill it out before it gets lost in the shuffle. 
The information already received is quite helpful. 
The more complete the Association’s knowledge of 
your interests, the more nearly it can make the Letter 
what the members want it to be. 


tax will yield $83,000,000 and the “windfall” tax $100,000,- 
000, thus exceeding by $10,000,000 the average temporary 
yield mentioned by the President. 

Tax experts in Washington differ as to the soundness of 
the Committee's estimates and it is safe to assume that until 
the new proposals are actually tried out, no one will know 
even approximately what the yields will be. It is generally 
agreed that the purpose of the proposed surplus tax is social 
as well as fiscal, and some critics feel that the more effective 
the levy proves in raising money the less effective it will be 
in accomplishing the social-reform objective, and vice versa. 
Experts on both sides are at a loss in estimating the amount 
of surplus that would be taxable under the bill. There is 
also much difference of opinion on the “windfall” tax, both 
as to the possibility of writing a constitutional provision and 


as to the amount of money that could ever actually be col- 
lected. 

As stated by the Ways and Means Committee, the change 
in the method of taxing corporate incomes will prevent 
avoidance of surtax by individuals through the accumulation 
of income by corporations, will remove serious inequities 
and inequalities between corporate, partnership, and indi- 
vidual forms of business organizations, and will remove the 
inequity as between large and small shareholders resulting 
from the present flat rates. 


(Continued on page 4921) 


CANNING CROP ACREAGE 


Intended as Re 
cultural 


According to a report issued April 23d by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, the acreage intended to be planted 
in tomatoes for manufacture in 1936 is about 3 per cent less 
than in 1935. 


As intended acreages may be modified before plantings 
are actually made, they are not to be considered as estimates 
of planted acreage for the coming season. The acreage finally 
planted in 1936 may be greater or less than present indica- 
tions, depending upon further adjustments which canners 
and growers may make in their plans between now and plant- 
ing time. 


Following are the Bureau's reports upon tomatoes and 
other crops as issued on April 23d. 


Tomatoes 


According to reports from 434 representative firms which 
contracted or grew approximately 50 per cent of the total 
acreage of tomatoes grown for manufacture in 1935, a de- 
crease of about 3 per cent is in prospect for the 1936 season. 
In those States where a large percentage of the acreage is 
not grown under contract, no definite data on the 1936 acre- 
age are yet available. Should changes in the total acreage, 
including contract and open-market, be carried out in line 
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with present plans to contract, a total planting of 483,450 
acres is indicated for 1936 as compared with 500,050 acres 
in 1935; 431,220 in 1934; 296,250 in 1933; 280,510 in 1932; 
300,340 in 1931, and a peak of 407,950 acres planted in 1930. 


Acreage abandonment resulting from unfavorable weather 
and growing conditions average 6 per cent for the 5-year 

riod (1931-35). The average yield per acre during the 
0-year period (1926-35) was 4 tons, with a range from 3.3 
tons in 1931 to 4.7 tons in 1929. If the average of 6 per cent 
abandonment of acreage is assumed for the 1936 season, a 
lanting of 483,450 acres would mean about 454,500 acres 
for harvest. The production from this acreage would most 
likely range from 1,600,000 to 2,230,000 tons, depending on 
ee Ba and growing conditions. Under average conditions, 
the crop would ~ bs be close to 1,800,000 tons. The 
production of recent years has been as follows: 1935, 
1,673,400 tons; 1934, 1,407,500; 1933, 1,081,300; 1932, 
1,199,300; and 1931, 976,400 tons. 

The following table shows, by geographical areas, the total 
acreages (contract plus open-market) which would result if 
changes are made in line with early April reports from can- 
ners to contract and plant acreage in 1936. In the few States 
in which the open-market acreage is a large part of the total, 
the same changes were assumed for this acreage as shown 
in the contract acreage. 

Intended in 1936 
As % Indi- 
0f 1935 cated 
Percent Acres 


Planted acreage 
33 1934 1935 
State Acres 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Ohio .. 
Indiana 
Illinois . 
Michigan 
lowa 
Missouri 


67,300 


Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Arkansas 


Colorado 
Utah 
California 


Other States * 


Total 296,250 483,450 


*“Other States” include Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


Beets 


Reports from 56 representative beet canners giving the 
acreage of beets they intend to plant or contract in 1936 indi- 
cate an increase of about 12 per cent over their plantings in 
1935. The acreage controlled by these 56 firms in 1935 repre- 
sented about 50 per cent of the total planted for canning pur- 
poses. This tendency toward increased plantings is indi- 
cated in five of the six principal producing States. 

Should final plantings be made in line with these early 
intentions, the planted acreage in 1936 would total 9,800 
acres compared with 8,780 acres planted in 1935; 7,840 in 
1934; 4,260 in 1933; 2,970 in 1932; and 5,140 acres in 1931. 
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The following table indicates, by groups of States, the 
acreages which would result if these early April intentions 
to contract and plant are carried out. 

Intended in 1936 

Planted acreage As % Indi- 
1934 1935 0f 1935 cated 
Acres Percent Acres 


2,600 104.2 


| ura 


Wisconsin ... 


Total 4,260 7,840 111.6 9,800 


*“Other States” include Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten. 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and Washington, 


Cucumbers for Pickles 


The total acreage of cucumbers to be planted for pickles 
during the 1936 season will be about the same as that planted 
in 1935 should final plantings be carried out in line with 
early April intentions, as indicated by reports from 163 repre- 
sentative pickle packing firms. A total planting of 103,560 
acres is indicated by these reports, compared with 103,710 
acres in 1935; 89,670 in 1934; 62,700 in 1933; 37,590 in 1932, 
and 89,980 acres in 1931. 

The abandonment or loss of plantings during the past five 
seasons has ranged from 4 to 13 per cent. Assuming an 
average abandonment of 6 per cent during the coming sea- 
son, approximately 97,000 acres would be harvested from a 
planting of 103,710 acres. This would be the largest since 
1930, when 118,300 acres were harvested. The average yield 
for the 5-year period (1930-34) was 62.5 bushels, ranging 
from 55.1 bushels in 1934 to 70.8 in 1931. 
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Intended in 1936 


Planted acreage As % Indi- 
1934 1935 of 1935 cated 


Acres Percent Acres 


4,110 


Acres 


Missouri 


Maryland 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
Mississippi 
Louisiana .. 
Texas ..... 
Colorado . 
Washington 
Oregon .... 
California 


Other States * 5,936 
Total .... 62,700 103,710 99.9 103,560 
*“Other States” include Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Dela- 


ware, Florida, Kentucky, Maine, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Pennsy!- 
vania, South Dakota, and Utah. 


5,180 


2,260 
105.5 
10,300 13,000 18,000 
13,600 24,000 27,600 
13,600 17,100 14,400 
47,700 61,900 65,200 99.3 104,500 
17,400 19,900 25,600 
1933 
4,500 6,300 9,000 State cco 
8,200 10,300 13,000 82.7 40,760 | 400 400 620 
— New York ..... 4,000 3,000 seo} 122 
1,700 3,200 3,420 Ohio .......... 4200 6 6,600 
3600 6,400 | 104.3 83,550 Indiana... 6,400 10,000 
11,380 19100 29,400 814 24,000 Wisconsin... 7,400 ««:12,800 «12,200 %8 68,530 
ee lowa ... 2,000 2,800 2,500 
1,500 1,600 2,000 
400 ~—=s1,000 
900 1,260 2,000 
a 580 1,250 1,600 
— 200 
ao 930 600 880 
1,050 1,900 2,420 
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Cabbage for Kraut 


Reports from 42 packers of sauerkraut giving the acreage 
of cabbage for kraut which they intend to contract or plant in 
1936 indicate an increase in contracts and firms’ own plant- 
ings of 7 per cent over those of 1935. Packers in New York 
and Ohio are apparently planning an increase of 15 per cent 
and in Michigan, 12 per cent. ashington packers contem- 
plate a decrease of nearly 22 per cent. Minnesota and Wis- 
consin “eee plan decreases of 6 and 4 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

The 42 packers reporting had about 62 per cent of the 
contract kraut acreage in 1935, and also purchased tonnage 
from a considerable portion of the open-market acreage that 
is included in the total for kraut manufacture. If the plans 
of these 42 packers are typical of the present intentions of all 
kraut packers who contract or plant, they indicate the possi- 
bility of a contract acreage of 9,700 acres in 1936 compared 
with 8,710 acres grown under contract in 1935; 13,080 in 
rv 8,250 in 1933; 10,830 in 1932, and 12,880 acres in 

931. 


No information is yet available regarding the probable 
tonnage that packers will purchase in 1936 from acreage not 
under contract. This open-market acreage represents an 
appreciable part of the total utilized for kraut manufacture 
each year, ranging from about one-third in 1931 and 1932 to 
about one-half in 1933, 1934, and 1935. Within these limits 
and on the basis of an indicated contract acreage of 9,700 
acres, the 1936 open-market acreage could range between 
4,800 and 9,700 acres. Some approximation of the probable 
acreage from which open-market purchases will be made 
in 1936 can be shown in the July report, when packers will 
be in a better position to judge their total requirements for 
the 1936 pack. 


The following table shows the acreage of cabbage har- 
vested for kraut from 1931 to 1935, the figures for contract 
acreage including the packers’ own plantings: 


Year Contract Open-market Total 

Acres Acres Acres 
1931 12,880 6,330 19,210 
1932 10,830 5,330 16,160 
1933... 8,190 16,440 
1934 13,080 12,630 25,710 
1935 ... 8,710 8,090 16,800 


HOUSE DEBATING TAX BILL 
(Continued from page 4919) 


The bill comprises four major subdivisions, called Titles. 
Title I restates the existing income-tax law, with the changes 
necessary to make effective the new tax on undistributed 
income. Title II contains the necessary amendments in 
respect to the capital-stock and excess-profits tax. Title III 
has to do with “windfall” or “unjust enrichment” provisions. 
Title IV deals with refunds under the A. A. A. and with floor- 
stocks adjustment. The following comments on the pro- 
visions of the bill are concerned with the first three titles. 


Tax on Undistributed Income 


Title I does not repeal the provisions of existing law as to 
past years, but applies only with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1935. 

The Committee’s report states that Title I would remove 
many of the inequities of the present law “by relieving from 
tax corporations which distribute all their net earnings 
annually as earned, and by taxing corporations accumulating 


their net income at a rate to compensate to a large extent 
for the amount of tax on the shareholders’ income lost by 
reason of the failure to make a complete distribution. Ade- 
quate safeguards are provided in the bill to prevent unrea- 
sonable taxation of incomes in the case of corporations in 
distress or with inadequate earnings to take care of their 
immediate business needs. No attempt is made under the 
bill to tax past accumulations of surplus. The provisions 
of existing law allowing deductions from gross income in 
the case of depreciation, depletion, bad debts, business ex- 
penses, and similar allowances remain unchanged by the bill.” 


The Committee feels that the new tax plan will not prevent 
the withholding of sufficient earnings to provide for legitimate 
corporate needs and explains that a small corporation could 
accumulate approximately 40 per cent of its net earnings 
without paying a greater tax than under the present law, 
and that even a large corporation could accumulate 30 per 
cent without paying more than it does now. 


Title I proposes to substitute for existing corporate income 
taxes a graduated tax on net income based on the ratio of 
dividends paid to the net income. The present law imposes 
a tax on all net income ranging from 12% per cent on the 
first $2,000 up to 15 per cent on net income in excess of 
$40,000. The new bill proposes a tax ranging from 1 to 
29.5 per cent on the net income of corporations earning 
$10,000 or less, depending on the percentage of net income 
undistributed. On net incomes over $10,000 the proposed 
tax ranges from 4 up to 42.5 per cent. 

Title I contains three schedules for use in computing the 
amount of corporate tax to be paid: Schedule I for net in- 
comes of $10,000 or less; Schedule I] for incomes over 
$40,000, and Schedule III, which can be used as an alter- 
native to Schedule II by corporations with net incomes be- 
tween $10,000 and $40,000, depending on which schedule 
gives the lesser tax. As there is much uncertainty as to the 
final form of the bill, these complicated schedules are not 
now reprinted here, but as a general indication of how Title 
I of the House bill would apply to a small corporation pro- 
posing to retain a part of its net income, the following ex- 
ample is quoted from the Committee report: 


“A corporation has an adjusted net income of $10,000. 
It has as yet declared no dividends but it decides that it 
wishes to retain $3,000 net in surplus (in undistributed net 
income). The percentage of undistributed net income to 
adjusted net income is, therefore, 30 per cent. In Schedule I 
it will be observed that when the undistributed net income 
is 30 per cent (as shown in column 1) the rate of tax will be 
7.5 per cent (as shown in column 2). Then the amount of 
the tax will be 7.5 per cent of $10,000 or $750, and the 
balance of the adjusted net income ($10,000 minus $3,000 
minus $750) or $6,250 must be paid in dividends.” 


In order to treat the dividend consistently, the Committee 
found it necessary to subject the stockholder to both normal 
and surtax on dividends received. This, says the Committee 
report, is “the most important change in the new plan in 
respect to individuals since they are now subject only to 
surtax in the case of dividends received from domestic 
corporations.” The Committee also considered it necessary 
to omit from the present law the section that permits a 
corporation to deduct from its income 90 per cent of the 
amount of dividends received from a domestic corporation. 
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It is proposed that a corporation must include in its net 
income all of such dividends. 


There are exceptions from the general plan based upon 
the fact that some corporations are prevented by contract 
from paying dividends and that sound policy may make it 
unwise or impossible for some corporations to pay dividends. 
A flat rate of 224% per cent is to be levied on the amount 
of earnings necessary to make up a deficit or amortize indebt- 
edness, so that the general rate would apply only in respect 
to earnings in excess of the deficit or of the amount to be 
used in paying off indebtedness. It will be extremely difficult 
to determine just how these exceptions would affect canning 
corporations and until Association's counsel has had an 
opportunity to study them in detail, no attempt will be made 
to analyze them in the INronmation Letter. 


Capital-Stock and Excess-Profits Taxes 


In Title Il the Committee has reduced the capital-stock 
tax from the present $1.40 per thousand of the adjusted 
declared value to 70 cents per thousand for-the capital stock 
tax year ending June 30, 1936. “This tax,” the Committee 
points out, “is terminated as to all future years. The pro- 
visions of existing law giving corporations the right to declare 
a new value for capital stock tax purposes for the capital 
stock tax year ending June 30, 1936, are continued in force. 
The excess-profits tax imposed by section 106 of the Revenue 
Act of 1935 is terminated at the end of the first income tax 
taxable year of the taxpayer ending after June 30, 1936. 
Accordingly, corporations whose income tax taxable years 
are on a calendar year basis will be subject to the excess- 
profits tax for the calendar year 1936. Corporations whose 
income tax taxable years are on a fiscal year basis, which 
year ends after June 30, 1936, will be subject to the excess- 
profits tax for the first income tax taxable year ending after 
such date. The excess profits tax will not apply to any 
income tax taxable year which ends after June 30, 1937.” 


The “Windfall” or “Unjust Enrichment” Tax 


Title III makes provision for a tax on what the Committee 
has decided to call the “unjust enrichment” accruing to any 
person as a result of passing on to others the burden of 
Federal excise taxes, having in mind the recent return to 
processors of impounded processing taxes under the A.A.A. 
The tax finally incorporated in the bill is 80 per cent of the 
“windfall” income instead of the 90 per cent so frequently 
discussed prior to the final action of the Committee. The 
income on which the tax is based is as follows, quoting from 
the Committee's report: 


“(1) Where the taxpayer is a person on whom a Federal 
excise was imposed but not paid, the net income from the sale 
of articles upon which the excise was not paid shall be com- 
puted. This income to the extent that it is attributable to 
shifting to his vendees or others the burden of the excise, 
and this amount is subject to the tax. 

“(2) Where the taxpayer is a person who bought articles 
at a price including the burden of the excise and resold them 
at a price also including the burden of the excise, there 
shall be computed the net income attributable to any reim- 
bursement he receives from his vendor for the burden of 
the excise, and this amount (limited by the extent to which 
he shifted the burden of the excise to his customers) is 
subject to the tax. 


“The tax does not apply to any income from any transac- 
tions other than those involving either (a) articles subject 
to an excise imposed on the taxpayer and not paid by him, 
or (b) articles with respect to which, as a dealer, the tax- 
payer is doubly reimbursed for the excise burden in the 
manner explained under (2) above. Likewise, there will 
be no offset against the unjust enrichment from those transac- 
tions for losses incurred in any other transactions or business. 
However, subsection (1) of section 501 provides that if this 
broad application is held invalid, the tax shall apply only 
to the portion of the taxpayer's total net income (from all 
transactions for the entire taxable year) attributable to the 
unjust enrichment income.” 


Minority Objections 


The report of the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee sets forth rather vigorously its objections 
to practically every feature of the bill, and summarizes these 
objections in the following fourteen points: 


“1. It will discourage and possibly prevent the accumula- 
tion of adequate rainy-day reserves and constitutes a direct 
threat to the security of business, employment, and invest- 
ments. 

“2. It will cause corporations to restrict the distribution 
of their existing tax-paid reserves, which can only be rebuilt 
under penalty. 

“3. It will discourage business rehabilitation and expan- 
sion and have a retarding effect upon recovery and reem- 
ployment. 

“4, It will hamper the growth of small corporations, impede 
the development of new enterprises, and foster monopolies. 

“5. It puts a penalty on prudence and a bounty on im- 
providence and constitutes an unwholesome interference with 
the exercise of sound judgment in the management of busi- 
ness. 

“6. It will accentuate the extremes of future booms and 
depressions. 

“7. It will oppress business burdened with debts and will 
result in a restriction on corporate credit. 

“8. It will drive capital out of productive enterprise into 
tax-exempt securities. 

“9. It violates every sound principle of income taxation, is 
arbitrary and oppressive in its application, and will be un- 
equal and discriminating in its operation. 

“10. It will crucify financially weak business enterprises, 
while permitting the strong to minimize or entirely escape 
the tax. 

“11. It will create inequities and unfair competitive situa 
tions which are far greater and more real than the imaginary 
ones it purports to correct. 

“12. It will result in the double taxation of all dividends 
paid out of reserves, whether accumulated in the past or in 
the future. 

“13. It will cause untold confusion and add bewildering 
complexities both in the computation and administration of 
the tax. 

“14. It abandons an assured revenue of $1,100,000,000 
annually for one purely speculative and uncertain, and which 
promises to be most disappointing in amount, thereby further 
jeopardizing the Federal revenue.” 


Prospects for Tax Legislation 


There is no agreement among observers or members of 
Congress as to what the tax bill will contain in its final form, 
although there is something like general agreement that the 
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Senate will do much rewriting. Some senators are in favor 
of acting upon the President's suggestion that new excise 
taxes replace the old A.A.A. processing taxes. Others favor 
the idea but hesitate to precipitate a demand from the dairy 
interests that excise taxes be imposed on imported dairy 
products and edible oils and fats, thus perhaps leading to 
an attack by these interests on the present reciprocal-tariff 
arrangement. 

A number of Administration senators are said to favor 
retention of the present corporate income taxes and the 
addition of moderate experimental undistributed-surplus 
taxes, postponing for the present the complete change of 
plan proposed by the House. The Senate bill will probably 
be simpler than the House bill, and may possibly contain a 
much-modified surplus tax provision. Sentiment in Wash- 
ington is about even on the inclusion of excise taxes. There 
is still a belief in some informed quarters that all serious 
effort to meet the President's suggestions will be put off 
until the next session. 


Status of Other Bills 


Coprecanp Bitt.—Two executive sessions were held during 
the week by the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
subcommittee in charge of the bill to amend the Food and 
Drugs Act, but no decision could be arrived at as to future 
procedure on the bill. 


Price-Discrimination Bitts.—Efforts to get a rule for the 
Patman Bill were unsuccessful up to the time the Tax Bill 
was introduced and there is now no possibility of considera- 
tion on the floor of the House until the tax measure has been 
voted on. In the meantime a group of 80 members has or- 
ganized a steering committee to facilitate passage of the bill. 
Representative Patman, as chairman, has appointed four 
subcommittees—executive, parliamentary, coordinating, and 
information. The Secretary of the Steering Committee, 
Representative Martin, has explained on the floor that there 
has been a great deal of objection among members to Section 
5 of the Patman Bill, which is the much-discussed anti-basing- 
point provision, and that consequently an effort would be 
made to have a separate vote on that section when the bill 
is considered, 


Production and Stocks of Canned Milk 


1936 1935 Change 
Pounds Pounds Per cent 

Total production, March: 
Evaporated (35 firms) | 142,775,704 140,123,876 + 1.89 
Condensed (7 firms)... 4,114,301 4,951,317 —16.90 

Mfrs’, stocks, April 1: 

Evaporated (36 firms). 42,597,452 39,980,440 + 6.55 
Condensed (8 firms) 2,962,638 3,714,411 —20.24 


Agreement with Colombia Ratified 


New and reduced duties on canned foods imported into 
Colombia from the United States will become effective May 
20th as the result of the exchange on April 21st of instru- 
ments of ratification between the United States and that 
country. 


The agreement was announced by the State department on 
October 9, 1935, and a brief summary of its provisions was 
carried in the InrorMATION Letter for October 12th. 


The following table shows the old and new duties in Colom- 
bian pesos per gross kilo. 
Old New Reduc- 
rate rate tion 
Pesos Pesos Per cent 
Grains and vegetables, preserved intins.... 1.00 0.30 70 
Fruits preserved in their own juice, in syrup 
Meats and fish, preserved in oil, sauce, etc. .45 30 8 8=633% 
Milk, condensed, evaporated or in powder 10 


oe not speci in other parts of 
tariff: 
Prepared soups for the table.......... 37 3 8619 


Fish eggs, caviar, shellfish, lobsters, etc., 
37 30 19 
37 30 8619 


The dutiable weight in “gross kilos” includes packing, and 
the kilo equals 2.2046 pounds. The present exchange value 
of the Colombian peso is about 58 cents United States cur- 
rency. 


Fruit and Vegetable Market Competition 
Carlot Shipments as Reported by the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, Department of Agriculture 


Week ending Week ending Total for season 


Commodity Aprill18 Aprilll through April 18 
1935 1936 1936 1935 1936 

ans, snap and lima 368 241 172 5,433 4,343 
Tomatoes . . 1,245 463 417 7,941 6,433 
Green peas — 246 130 1,796 1,959 
142 322 231 4,615 6,705 

ers: 


Domestic, compet- 


ing directly .. 4,269 4,861 4806 153,619 147,459 
rts— 
mpeting di- 
rectly 30 22 37 660 985 
Competing indi- 
rectly. 18 12 17 1,079 1,838 
Fruits: 
Citrus, domestic 4,318 3,309 3,477 86,673 76,809 
Imports 6 15 19 


259 463 
19511 


Others, domestic 610 531 458 


Truck Crop Notes 


Following are excerpts from the April 23d report of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics on various truck 
crops: 

Cucumpers.—The production of spring-crop cucumbers 
in Florida and Texas, two early States, is expected to be 8 

r cent larger than last spring's production, or 908,000 
on indicated for 1936, compared with 844,000 bushels 

Eccrtant.—A production of 105,000 bushels of spring- 
crop eggplant is expected on 350 acres in Florida, as com- 
pared with 180,000 bushels produced on 600 acres last spring. 

Srrawsernies.—Heavy rains and cold weather have re- 
duced production prospects of strawberries in North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina about 25 per cent below the April 1 
indications. The total production now forecast for the sec- 
ond early group of States is 13 cent smaller than last 
year’s crop, or 2,661,000 crates ( ), compared with 
3,045,000 crates in 1935. 
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Tomatoes.—The forecast of production for the second sec- 
tion of early States (California, Imperial; Florida, other; 
and Texas, Lower Valley) is 63 per cent above last year’s 
production and 22 per cent above the 5-year (1928-32) aver- 
age production. A total of 2,487,000 bushels is indicated 
for this year, compared with 1,524,000 bushels in 1935 and 
the 5-year average of 2,036,000 bushels. There are 45,850 
acres estimated for the second early group of States (Georgia, 


Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas, other), 
compared with 39,650 acres in 1935, an increase of 16 per 
This year’s acreage is also larger than that reported 
receding 1935. 


cent. 
in any year p 


New Illinois Wilt Resistant Tomatoes 


New Illinois varieties of wilt resistant tomatoes are de- 
scribed in Circular 448 of the Illinois Experiment Station, 
which is summarized in the following notes: 


As the result of ten years of breeding work at the Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station, three new field varieties 
resistant to fusarium wilt have been isolated and these are 
now being released to the public under the names Prairiana, 
Early Baltimore, and Illinois Pride. The constantly recur- 
ring heat and drouth periods which characterize the corn 
belt, together with the prevalence of fusarium wilt, have made 
the development of such varieties extremely important. Five 
new wilt-resistant varieties especially for greenhouse use 
have also been released. These are not suitable for growing 
in the field, 

The Prairiana was selected in 1926 out of a variety test 
of Marvana and was resistant to fusarium wilt from the 
start. It is a second early type, falling into the same class 
as Pritchard. It is intermediate in size. In the dry years 
of 1930, 1931 and 1934 Prairiana gave large increases over 
the varieties used as checks. It is recommended for use on 
fertile soils, especially the heavy types, and is suitable for 
canning and market purposes, demonstrating its superiority 
in adverse seasons especially. 

Early Baltimore was selected originally in 1926 for re- 
sistance to fusarium wilt out of a field of Indiana Baltimore. 
It is a second early type, maturing along with Pritchard 
and Prairiana. The fruits retain most of the desirable char- 
acters of the Indiana Baltimore but mature a week or more 
earlier. It is particularly adapted to the midwestern con- 
ditions of extreme heat and dry weather as is shown by its 
superiority to the check varieties in the adverse drouth years 
of 1930, 1931 and 1934, It retains the high quality and 
quick, even ripening which make Greater Baltimore so popu- 
lar for canning. 

Illinois Pride was selected about 1913 for resistance to wilt. 
By 1917 seed of the variety was produced under the name 
Century and distributed to growers in Union County, Illinois. 
Century was a selection out of a variety called New Century 
and had a high degree of wilt resistance. It did not become 
popular in Union County, possibly because the growers 
preferred a pink tomato. In 1925 a few seeds of Century 
were found which, when grown in central Illinois, had tremen- 
dous vines and very late maturity. Continued selection has 
reduced the vine size and increased earliness so that Illinois 
Pride is now quite different from Century. 


The plant has large vines of the Stone type with heavy 
foliage. Excessive vine growth must be guarded against in 
the same manner as in other late varieties. The plants are 
unusually resistant to fusarium wilt. Illinois Pride has 
given small but consistent increases over Marglobe from 
year to year. It tends to have a larger fruit than Marglobe 
and does not crack so badly. It has excellent canning quali- 
ties. On highly fertile prairie soils it should be grown with 
caution because of the danger of excessive vine growth. 


The Illinois station is not in a position to supply samples 
of the seed of any of these new varieties but certain seed 
companies have entered into a written agreement with the 
station to grow these varieties and list them. Further par- 
ticulars as to sources of seed will be supplied on request to 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


CAN SIZES IN CANADA 


Use of Non-Standard Cans Will Be Permitted 
During Remainder of the Year 


The Canadian Department of Agriculture has announced 
that compulsory adherence to standard-sized containers for 
canned fruits and vegetables will become effective in Canada 
on January 1, 1937. The Food Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states: 


“Upon reconsideration of the position suggested in our 
letter of February 24 regarding standard containers for 
canned fruits and vegetables and products thereof, and in 
the light of a complaint of discrimination in favor of canners 
whose labels for non-standard containers already are ap- 
proved, the following is to be taken as the department's posi- 
ae, SND containers and labeling for the 1936 season 
pack, 

“1. The provisions of Section 12 (g) of the regulations un- 
der the ‘Meats and Canned Foods Act’ shall extend to labels 
for the 1936 pack. 


“2. All approvals under the preceding paragraph and all 
existing approvals of labels ‘for standard and non-standard 
containers shall be effective only for labeling of products 
packed until December 31, 1936, within which date new 
regulations as to containers and labeling are to be pro- 
mulgated. 

“3. Stocks of labels in excess of requirements for the 1936 
pack may be approved for further use only where any re- 
quired declaration as to capacity may be over-printed or 
affixed and any existing declaration obliterated. 

“4. Products packed and labeled for export from Canada 
are not included in these rulings.” 
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